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An account of Maer Suaneot, of Spalding, 
England, who died 26th of 3d month, 1852, 


aged 72 years. 


She was seriously inclined from her childhood, 
and for thirty-five years, a member amongst the 
Wesleyan Methodists. During this period, she 
held the situation of housekeeper i in two or three 
different families; and afterwards rented a cot- 


tage, and supported herself by the sale of a little 


grocery, &e., until the failure of her 
liged her to discontinue it. 

Brought, in good measure, to the experimental 
knowledge of the truth, as it is in Jesus, her 
connection with the Methodists appears to have 
been mutually cordial. She was much esteemed 
by them, ‘and, to use her own wor ds, they were, 
Wy people whom she much loved;” so that when 
her mind was drawn towards Friends, and she 
felt it to be her duty to unite with them, in their 
simple mode of worship, “it was a very great 
trial to her.”” It does not appear by what means 
her attention was first directed to a serious con- 
sideration of the religious views of the Society of 
Friends, but, for some years, she was much exer- 
cised in regard to them, and, “lest she should 
hurt the mind of any one, she long kept her 
feelings to herself,’’ till her health became sensi- 
bly affected. ‘I prayed,” she remarks, “to my 
heavenly Father, that he would be pleased to 
shew me clearly, what he would have me to do, 
and that I might be made willing to doit.” Thus, 
humbly seeking for preservation and right direc- 
tion, the path of duty “‘was made clear” to her; 
she became fully convinced that “‘she must look 
more inward, to Him who is a Spirit, and who 
helpeth those who worship him in spirit and in 
truth ;” she felt assured, that, ‘waiting upon the 
Lord, in stillness, she should have her reward.” 
Henceforth she could find no rest, till she “gave 
up” to pursue the course which appeared to be 


health ob- 
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in accordance with her Christian daty. “By 
divine assistance,’ she remarks in one of her 
memoranda, “I took up my cross, and went to 
Friends’ Meetings;” nor had she been many 
times there, when to her “great joy and comfort,” 
she was remarkably confirmed in the persuasion, 
that the path she had been enabled to choose, 
was the right one for her to walk in. This was 
in the Eighth month, 1828, and, being strength- 
ened by the ministry of James Haworth, who 

was about that time at Spalding on religious ser- 
vice, she became a regular attender of Friends’ 
Meetings, and was received as a member of our 
religious Society in the year, 1831. 

It was instructive to notice how steadily this 
dear friend was strengthened to hold on her 
course. Possessed of a very affectionate and 
feeling mind, and having passed through severe 
trials, which it is believed, were sanctified to her- 
self, she was enabled deeply to sympathise with 
others when under affliction, and she was made 
helpful to some of her friends by her counsel and 
encouragement. 

She had, for many years, suffered from a cancer 
in the eye, and at the commencement of the year 
1851, she was reduced to a state of great bodily 
weakness, through this painful complaint. Both 
her friends and she herself apprehended, that 
her continuance in her afflicted tabernacle could 
not be long; but it pleased Infinite Wisdom to 
order otherwise; and her faith and patience, 
during a time of great suffering, protracted for 
more than a year, were deeply instructive, evine- 
ing to beholders the power of religion, and the 
reality of that “strong consolation” which the 
Gospel of Christ afforgs to the believer, even in 
the hour of greatest need. 

Some friends who called to see her, Second 
month 3d, 1851, and to read a letter to her, found 
her very weak, and unable to speak to them. 
After they had sat a while by her bed side, she 
requested to be raised up, saying, she then felt 
able to hear the letter read. After she had heard 
it, she expressed herself, in a clear distinct voice, 
nearly as follows. “I have a firm hope, under 
my sufferings, that soon the end will come, and 
I shall be admitted into glory, to sing hallelujah 
to the Lord God and the Lamb, for ever to adore 
and magnify the loving kindness of my Saviour 
and Redeemer. I have an unshaken belief that 
the arms of his love and mercy are round about 
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me continually, by night and by day; though | 
there are times when the sufferings of the body 
overpower every other feeling. But, I can 
testify to his great goodness to me, unworthy 
me !”’ 

Fourth month, 14th. After being confined to | 
her bed for several days, under great suffering, 
she said to a friend who called on her, “I am 
favored to feel my mind sustained in sweet peace.” 
I enjoy much inward comfort, and have a happy 
prospect before me; but I desire to wait all my 
appointed time. Last night my cup of inward 
consolation, overflowed; the joy I felt was un- 
speakable.” 

Fifth month, 29th. She expressed herself 
nearly in these words, “Though very ill, 1 have 
much inward joy. I feel an evidence that Jesus 
Christ has forgiven my sins, and cleansed me 
from my defilements, and that he hath put on 
ine the garments of his righteousness; that he is 
very near to me and will never leave me, but will 
soon take me to glory.” 

Sixth month, 23d. She said to a friend that 
she felt ready to depart, and that she was only 
waiting the summons of her Lord, at “whatever 
hour he might see fit to call her hence. Yet she 
survived nine months, and continued to evince 
much patience and resignation, during her pro- 
tracted sufferings, on one occasion remarking, 
‘““Q, how good is the Lord, I see his goodness in 
all things;” and at another time, under great suf- 
fering, she said, “It is hard work, but it is the 
Lord’s will,” and she desired to bear it patiently, 
repeating— 








** My rest is in Heaven, my rest is not here,” &c., 
and added, “I feel the time is drawing near. My 
faith fails not; but I feel assured that my Saviour 
is waiting to receive me; QO, the glorious pros- 
pect!” 

At one time, when in acute pain, she exclaimed, 
“‘Q, that it would please the Lord to cut the work 
short, and to say ‘it isenough;’” yet soon added, 
‘‘but not my will, but Thine, be done. O, grant 
me patience unto the end!” She then repeated 
the whole of the hymn— 


* Comfort take thou child of sorrow, 
All is ordered well for thee,”’ &c. 


At another time she sai@, “‘O, I feel it needful 
to be constantly on the watch, for the Son of Man 
cometh at an hour when ye think not.” With 
uplifted hands she prayed, that strength might 
be given her to bear what was the divine will; 
and then, turning to those about her, she said, 
O, help me to pray, all that can pray; pray and 
sing praises to the Lord; glory, glory, glory!” 

Not long before the close, when suffering 
greatly, her niece asked her, if she felt her Sa- 
viour near, she replied, “‘ Yes, I feelhisarms round 
about me; he is supporting me; he is waiting for 
me. I shall soon sing glory to the Lamb, and 
have on the white robe, with a palm in my hand.” 
After this she said to a friend, that she was ready 
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to go, but willing to stay and suffer. 
ness now became so great, that she no longer had 
the power of expression. After a few more hours 
of suffering, succeeded by some of comparative 
ease, it pleased her heavenly Father to grant her 
a gentle dismissal on the morning of the 26th, 
to receive her, we humbly trust, into one of those 
mansions which she had faith to believe her Sa- 
viour had prepared for her. It is not, indeed, given 


to every believer,—and no true believer need be | 
, 


discouraged, if it be not given to him, to exhibit 
so much of the “holding fast the confidence and 
the rejoicing of the hope firm unto the end;” 
and we are not to measure the ground of his 
safety, or the reality of his preparation for heaven, 
by the warmth of his feelings, or the amount and 
clearness of his expression; but it is the Believer 
alone who can thus show forth the praise of God, 
“who causeth him to triumph in Christ.’”’ The 
annals of sceptisim and infidelity show only the 
gloomy, cheerless, hopeless contrast.— Annual 
Monitor. 





From ‘* Progress of Creation.” 
GEOGRAPHY OF PLANTS, AND LAND 
BREEZES. 
(Cuntinued from page 807, vol . 6.) 


THE 


The Parasitic Guacco is indigenous to the 
wildest parts of South America, amid scenery 
such as Europe has not to boast. This plant may 
be seen twined up the highest trees, and throw- 
ing its graceful branches around their giant 
trunks; it uniformly makes known the vicinity of 
poisonous serpents, yet such are its specific vir- 
tues that the Indian does not fear to fill his hand 
with its leaves, and then to pick up even the 
deadly cobra capello. The reptile has often been 
seen to change its color immediately on coming 
in contact with the leaves, and to remain quiet, 
as if in a fainting state. Colonel Hamilton re- 
lates, that the virtues of this extraordinary plant 
were first discovered by an Indian, while working 
in one of the vast forests of Antioquia, in Co- 
lumbia. A combat was going on between a small 
bird, called a snake-hawk, and a snake, and, while 
watching them, he observed that whenever the 
bird was bitten, he immediately flew to the 
guacco, and eat some of its berries. He then 
returned to the combat, and again availed him- 
self of the virtues of the friendly plant. But the 
snake had no such antidote, when wounded by 
the sharp bill of the enraged hawk; he grew 
weaker and weaker, and was at length killed by 
his antagonist, who presently consumed him. It 
has been said, that the whole creation beautifully 
sets forth, in visible characters, those things 
which are invisible. The Christian reader may 
discover in this incident, a shewing forth of one 
of the most affecting truths, which revelation has 
unfolded. 

We may also briefly notice a solitary plant, 
which is invaluable to the wandering Arab, and 
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his “mute companion.” This is the Camel's | Caribbee islands, its absence is compensated for 
Thorn, a bitter shrub, which beautifully exem- | by a general or easterly wind, that blows from 
plifies the merciful care of Providence. Its | one end of the country to the other, and serves 
everlasting verdure refreshes the eye of the | eonene of a land-breeze. In other portions of the 


traveller, and its deep-searching tough roots col-| globe which are not refreshed by sea-breezes, a 
lect the scanty moisture of these arid plains. | general wind answers the purpose. This is very 
This property the Arab applies to the production obvious on the western coast between the tropics. 
of a grateful and necessary refreshment. He re-| Thus beautifully has the poet, Bryant, referred 
moves @ little of the sand, and having made an | tothe refreshing night-breeze; to whom, perhaps, 
incision in the stem, as near the root as possible, | that breeze recalled, as it passed across his 
he inserts a single seed of the water-melon in the | fevered brow, the thought of home, and friends, 
fissure, and then carefully replaces the sand. | and those green pleasant fields, where he had first 
The seed becomes a parasite plant, and the nutri- | cathered the cowslip and the primrose, in the 
ment, which the brittle succulent root of the | sweet fresh gales of spring. 

melon would be unable to collect in the midst of | Spirit that breathest through my lattice, thou 

a parched desert, is abundantly supplied by the | _ That coolest the twilight of the sultry day, 
deep-searching and tough fibres of the camels’ Gratefully blows thy freshness round my brow ; 


thorn. An abundance of good water melons are pedion alt diy tho wild ble eeieiiand my 


thus grown in a soil which is incapable of cul-| Roughening their crests, and scattering high their 

ture. The plant itself produces small oval leaves spray, teak 

for a few days only during the spring, which are And swelling the white sail. I welcome thee 

succeeded by crimson-colored flowers To the scorch’d land, thou wanderer of the sea. 
Travellers gaze with astonishment on the | Nor I alone,—a thousand bosoms round 


pyramids of Egypt, on the fountains and columns Inhale thee in the fulness of delight, 


> . And languid forms rise and pulses bound 
of Rome, on the works of men, who are now for- ‘Livelior, bean tthe wind of night. : 
gotten, and whose structures, though calculated | And, languishing to hear thy grateful sound, 


to overwhelm the mind with astonishment and| Lies the vast inland stretch’d beyond the sight. 
admiration, can lay claim to no real utility ; yet Go forth, into the gathering shade—go forth, 

they too frequently forget that all around them God's blessing breath’d upon the fainting earth. 

are traces of the footsteps of that great Being, | Go rock the little wood-bird in his nest, 

whose goings forth have been from all eternity : Curl the sti!l waters, bright with stars, and rouse 


ae Metter sen. 3 aa } “+ of the The wild old wood from his majestic rest— 
that they are impressed on the summit Of the}  symmoning from the innumerable boughs, 


mountains, in the oozy bed of ocean, amid path- The strange deep harmonies that haunt his breast. 
less deserts, as well as in scenes of fertility and | Pleasant shall he thy way, where meekly bows 
beauty. He has caused grass to spring forth, The shutting flower, and darkling waters pass 

end herke and fruitfal trees fie the ese of man. Between the overshadowing branches and the grass. 
and has admirably adapted them to every country, | The faint old man shall lean his silver head 

and to the necessities of its respective inhabi- To feel thee; thou shalt kiss the child asleep, 


, 7 . | And dry the moistened curls that overspread 
tants. I can even believe, so great is the benefi- His tempies, while his breathing grows more deep ; 


cence of that Almighty Being, by whom the | And they who stand around the sick man’s bed, 

universe is framed, that every country has some | Shall joy to listen to thy distant sweep, 

plant peculiar to itself, which thrives best, and Fa eee L- «hie b Sania ; 

appears more beautiful than it would do in any| ©"? eed ee eee 

other part of the world; some tender and con- | Emblem of one who owns no earthly change, 

vincing proof, that as a father pitieth his children, on hose hand in all things seen shall soon restore, 
° ° : ith sounds and scents from all thy mighty range, 

so the Most High condescends to sustain and pity | Thee to thy birth place of the deep, once more. 

those whom he remembers to be but dust. Let Sweet odors in the sea-air, sweet and strange, 

us extend our researches of this subject as far as| Shall tell the home-sick mariner of the shore, 

the discoveries of various travellers enable us to | And listening to thy murmurs, he shall deem 

ascertain the important fact. He hears the rustling leaf and running stream. 

We have, in some countries, a breeze that Equally pleasurable, in their different modifica- 
blows alternately from the sea and land during | tions, and useful, are those winds which now howl 
certain hours of the night and day. This wel- fiercely through our woods, and again breathe in 
come breeze is commonly felt in the morning the breath of spring. Were it not for their 
about nine. At first it proceeds slowly in a fine active ministry, the cireumambient fluid, the at- 
black curl upon the water, which increases gradu- mosphere, which encircles our globe, and now so 
ally till twelve, and then dies away about five. greatly conduces to our health, would become 
When it ceases, a contrary breeze springs up, unfit for respiration ; but the perpetual agitation 
which increases in freshness till midnight, and is | which they produce, renders it both pure and 
again succeeded in the morning by the former healthful. 
breeze. Neither are these agitations beneficial only to 

In countries where the land-breeze is wanting, | the health ; they add greatly to the pleasure of 
as for instance the Brazils, and many of the mankind. Witness the gales that fan us during 
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the heat of summer, without which the hay-maker 
could hardly ply his pleasant labor ; or the har- 
yestman collect his grain; witness the breezes 
which come loaded with fragrance across our 
plains ; but ‘especially the perpetual gales that 
refresh the torrid zone, and render its otherwise 
intolerable regions a fit habitation for men and 
animals. 

Beautifully is the earth arranged, but all its 
splendid garniture would be unavailing for the 
use of man, without an atmosphere, that subtile 
fluid, which extends around this sublunary globe. 
By it all creatures move, in it the clouds are up- 
held, and through its penetrating energy, the 
whole vegetable kingdom springs into life and 
freshness. Thus necessary is the atmosphere to 
life, and, no less useful is it for the conveyance 
of innumerable living creatures. The winged 
tribes owe to it their flight and buoyancy, and 
sounds are conveyed by its medium. It reflects 
to us the light of the heavenly bodies, and re- 
fracts the sun-beams to our eye, before his orb 
appears above the horizon, and after it has set, 
by which means we enjoy a longer day, and the 
cheerless nights of the frigid zone are shortened 
to the inhabitants. 

Light, how pleasant it is; how necessary to 
the happiness of all created things! Without 
this beautiful emblem of its Creator, this pure in- 
fluence flowing from the glory of the Almighty, 
this unspotted mirror of his goodness, what would 
the world become? But, by the aid of this ad- 
mirable, this first-given, because most necessary 


PROGRESS OF THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 


So rapid has been the extension of electro-tele. | 


graphic communication, throughout the world, 
that we might almost fancy the subtle agent had 
something to do with its own propagation. Gun- 
powder took a century or two to make the tour of 
Europe, and prove itself superior to bows and ar. 
rows; and steam-engines panted and puffed for 


many a year before the world thought it worth | | 


How different 
the progress of the electric telegraph! 1t was in 
1837 that Wheatstone took out his first patent, 
and its first application in this country was made 
on the short railway from London to Blackwall. 

Now, as appears by the Electric Telegraph 
Company’s Report, we have nearly 6000 wiles 
of telegraph, comprising more than 21,000 miles 
of wire—almost enough to stretch round the 
globe ; and for the dispatch service, there are 150 
stations besides those in London. From the cen- 
tral office behind the Bank of England, commu- 
nications are established with all parts of the 
kingdom, along the lines of railway, and messages 
may be sent at any hour of the day or night. 
The railway business alone, keeps the telegraph 
clerks pretty actively employed; and when to 
this are added the messages from government and 
the general public, some idea may be formed of 
the amount of work to be done. During the elec- 
tions of 1852, the state of the poll at every hour 
was transmitted to head-quarters. More than 
10,000 such messages were sent in that short 


& to turn them to account. 










part of the creation, man, and the inferior ani-| but eventful period. Sporting gentlemen all over 
mals can properly fill up their allotted station in | the kingdom are now informed of the result of a 
the universe. Those whom he made in his own | race soon after the winning horse has come to 
image, and placed here as spectators of his works, the post. The state of the weather is flashed to 
can behold the wonders which he has made : they | London every day from numerous localities, for 
can view the glories of the heavens, and contem-| publication in a morning paper; and whenever 
plate the beauties of the fields, the gay attire of desirable, the information can be obtained from 
the feathered, and the exquisite garniture of the | twenty of the furthest off stations in the country, 
insect tribes ; they can view extensive prospects | Within half an hour. A fashionable dame at the 
and undertake distant journeys. Man, by the aid| West End, baving set her heart on a villa in the 
of this important medium, may behold the har- me environs of Florence, her lord hired it for 
mony of this lower world, the majesty of the | her by a telegraphic message. On the top of 
heavens above, and the exquisite workmanship of | the office in the Strand, a time ball indicates one 
God in every creature. o'clock to the whole neighborhood simultane- 

We may also notice as especially subservient | ously with the ball on the observatory at Green- 
to the benefit of man, the astonishing velocity of | wich, and a clock erected on a pillar in the street 
this subtile agent, its swiftness being nearly two | opposite, tells Greenwich time by the same ap- 
hundred thousand English miles in a second of| paratus. It is under consideration to establish a 














time ; and also that wonderful expansion which 
causes it to fill all things by reason of its bright- 
ness, and instantaneously to chase away the deep- 
est gloom. Throw open the doors of a deep 
dungeon in which darkness has long brooded, 
and how pure and gladdening is the effect of light! 
There is no chamber so gloomy, that, it cannot 
penetrate, when the intervening barrieris removed. 


The aspirant after fame may be said to be 
chasing a shadow, which vanishes in the grasp, 





| similar contrivance at different parts of the coast, 


so as to enable the masters of vessels to get the 
true time while on their way to port; and in foggy 
weather, the electric spark is to fire a cannon pre- 
cisely at one o'clock, instead of dropping a ball. 
Soon we shall have to report, that the difference 
of longitude between the observatories of Green- 
wich and Paris has been determined by tele- 
graph. The difference as at present known, is 
nine minutes, twenty seconds and a ha'f. Should 
it be confirmed, it will say something for the ac- 
curacy of past observations. 
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The prospect of profit appears so good, that 
the United Kingdom Electric Telegraph Com- 
pany are going to work in earnest. Their wires 
will be laid underground in pipes, following gen- 
erally the turnpike-roads ; and they propose to 
lease the exclusive use of a wire to any one de- 
siring it. 
don, pays £1000. a year for telegraphic mes- 
sages, there is good reason to believe that a wire 
may be rented with benefit to both parties. The 


+ company have engaged the services of Mr. Wheat- 
{ . “19° 
| stone, and intend to send shilling messages, and 


| 





have thus possessed themselves of two elements 
of suecess—ability and cheapness. Already an 
underground telegraph is laid on the old turn- 
pike-road from London to Dover, and it is by this 


that those brief but important paragraphs of news | 


from the continent which appear in the morning 
papers are transmitted. Not only are the rail- 
way stations of the metropolis connected with each 
other by underground wires, but the Post-office, 
Admiralty, and other government offices, the 
chief station of police, the Houses of Parliament, 
and some of the leading clubs, are also interwired. 
The authorities can now send orders, quick as 
thought, to detain a mail-packet, to despatch a 
frigate from any of the outports, or expedite equip- 
ments at the dockyards. Gentlemen sitting at 
dinner in the Reform Club in Pall Mall, have 
instantaneous notice every quarter of an hour of 
what is going on in ‘ the House,’ so as to enable 


them to know whether they may take another | 


glass of wine before ‘ going down,’ or not. 

Most of this progress has been accomplished 
since 1850, as also the laying down of the under- 
sea communications. It was in August, 1850, 
that the possibility of sending a message through 
the Straits of Dover was demonstrated, as though 
to stimulate ingenuity, for the wire was broken 
by an unfortunate accident, and the work delayed 
formany months. The experiment was repeated 
towards the close of 1851 with entire success, 
which has not been once interrupted. Future 
historians will perhaps be struck by the fact, that 
the first news sent by the wire was of the famous 
coup d'etat of the 2d December. If it was then 
remarked that England had lost her insular posi- 
tion, what shall be said now, when we have a 
second wire running to Middlekirk, near Ostend, 
and a third from Orfordness to Scheveningen on 
the Dutch coast, 119 miles inlength? The lat- 
ter wire was worthily inaugurated on the 14th 


June last, by the flashing across of the king of 
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Through the Belgian wire, we reach 
Prussia, thence to Cracow and Warsaw, and on 
to St. Petersburg ; or we may diverge the course 
of the message to Vienna, and have it forwarded 
to Trieste, 325 miles further, where it will over- 


take the Indian Mail. The czar is stretching 
wires from St. Petersburg to Moscow, and to his 
| ports on the Baltic and Black Seas; and before 
| long, when he wants to quarrel with the sultan, 
| he will be able to do so with less delay than at 
present. The Turk, on his part, is thinking he 
| would like o have a telegraph; and should he 
| realise his wishes, Muscovite and Moslem may 
intercommunicate with equal celerity. Perth on 
the Tay may now, if she will, hold a ‘ crack’ with 
| Pesth on the Danube; and Manchester ask Mar- 
seilles for the earliest quotations of Egyptian cot- 
| ton. 

At first, most of the German wires were laid 
underground, but in many places those stretched 
| on posts bave been substituted, as more generally 
serviceable. They are no longer confined to the 

railways, but are carried by such routes as are 

most suitable; and soon the miles of telegraph 
will out number those of railways. Austria has 
‘about 4000 miles of telegraph, and the other 
| parts of Germany about asmany. The wires are 
| penetrating the valleys of Switzerland, and ereep- 
| ing up the slopes of the Alps: Spain has found 
| out their use, but to a very limited extent: Italy 
| has a few score miles; and in Piedmont, Mons. 
Borelli, the engineer, has done wonders with 
them. While waiting the completion of the rail- 
way between Turin and Genoa, it was thought 
| desirable to connect the two cities by telegraph ; 
and to effect this, the wires are carried over pre- 
| cipitous steeps, stretched across valleys nearly a 
mile in width, and buried in some places, where 
no other mode was possible. The way in which 
the difficulties of the ground are overcome is said 
to excel anything similar in Europe. 

The Italian wires are to be connected with 
| Corsica and Sardinia by lines sunk in the divid- 
| ing channels; and from the southernmost cape of 
Sardinia they will be carried to Africa, striking 
| the mainland a few miles west of Tunis, from 
| which point it will not be difficult to reach Al- 
geria, Egypt, and ultimately India. One stage, 
from the Nile to the Red Sea, will ere long be 
complete ; and in India itself preparations are be- 
ing made for the construction of 3000 miles of 
telegraph. 


The establishment of the electric telegraph in 








Holland’s opening speech to his Chambers. Then | France has been slower than in other countries ; 
there are two wires across the Irish Channel; | but there are now lines which radiate from Paris 
and a third is talked of, to run from the Mull of | to Bordeaux, Marseilles, Lyons, Toulouse, Havre, 
Cantyre to Fairhead. Ireland, too, is less in- | Dieppe, Calais, and Strasbourg ; and by the close 
sulated than before. By means of these under- | of the present year, the chief towns of each de- 
sea wires, we can now communicate with most | partment will be connected with the Ministry of 
parts of the continent. The Dutch line gives us | the Interior ; the government is master of all the 
the shortest route to Copenhagen; and now that | lines; by way of Strasbourg they now reach Ger- 
Wires are sunk across the Great and Little Belts, | many independently of Belgium ; and in that city 
we can hold telegraphic talk with the Danish cap-‘ the French office and the Baden offices are side 
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by side. Besides their own private dispatches, 
no secret messages are sent, except certain di- 
plomatic matters, and the news brought by the 
Indian mail to Marseilles. The latter is at once 
flashed onwards to London. Paris time is adopted 
on the lines all over France. 

The vast extent of the United States has caused 


sembled in a rage, barricaded the door of the 
house, uncovered the roof, and ceased not to throw 
in a quantity of rubbish, so that, at last, the 
Christians were likely to be buried under it. 
They expected death, praying calmly till their 
patience and resignation allayed the fury of the 
better disposed among the heathen, who opened 
the door, drew out the Christians from the rub- 























a greater extension of the telegraph than in any 
other country: it is now but little short of 
30,000 miles, including Canada. There are two 
direct lines from Philadelphia to New Orleans. 
Projects are talked of, one of them sanctioned by 
Congress, for lines from Natchez, on the Missis- 
sippi, to San Francisco, a distance of 3000 miles ; 
and from Vera Cruz to Acapulco, and from Mis- 
souri to Oregon, with a post of cavalry at every 
twenty miles to guard the wires, and ride with dis- 
patches. Another is toannex Cuba by means of a 
wire sunk across the channel which separates that 
island from Florida: it will need to be strong to 
resist the action of the Gulf-stream, which there 
flows with great rapidity. In New York and 
Boston all the fire-stations are connected by tele- 
graph, and alarms are made known with a promp- 
titude that averts much mischief. Private tele- 
graphs, too, are greatly used in the large trad- 
Ing towns. 

Much has been said by projectors about an 
under-sea telegraph to America ; but it is a ques- 
tion whether in such a distance the currents 
generated in the wire by natural causes would 
not prove fatal to the transmission of an impulse 
from one extremity to the other. Some phy- 
sicists believe that the experiment would not suc- 
ceed from Galway to Newfoundland, which is not 
more than half the breadth of the Atlantic ; and 
they state the practicable route to be by crossing 
Behring’s Strait ; or to run a wire from the Shet- 
lands to the Faroes and Iceland, thence to Green- 
land, and on to Labrador and Nova Scotia. This 
task, however, remains for future enterprise, and 
will some day form an important chapter in the 
history of the electric telegraph.— Chambers’ 
Journal. 


NEANDER’S MEMORIALS OF CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


_ Many who were deeply imbued with the Chris- 
tian spirit sought to win the heathen by the 


power of love, and to lead them to the Redeemer. 


Thus, towards the end of the fourth century, a 
monk, Abraham, in Phenicia, having been re- 
covered from a dangerous illness, felt himself 
impelled to prove his gratitude to the Lord by 
exposing himself to great danger in publishing 
In the disguise of a merchant, he 
betook himself with several companions to a vil- 
lage in Lebanon, where all were Pagans, under 
the pretence that they wished to purchase walnuts 
there, for which that village was noted, and took 
But when the 
eople heard him singing spiritual songs with his 
riends ina hired house, men and women as- 


the gospel. 


sacks with them for that purpose. 





bish, and commanded them to go away immedi- 
ately. 
arrived, who demanded more than the poor people 
could pay, and began taking severe and cruel 
measures against the defaulters. 
Abraham now interceded for those, who a little 
while before had threatened him with a shameful 
and frightful death. He offered himself as surety 
to the tax-gatherers, hastened to the neighboring 
village of Emesa, borrowed a large sum of money 
from his friends, and satisfied the merciless tax- 
gatherers. 
quered by the power of love, was now changed 
into love, gratitude and reverence. 
quested their deliverer, as they had no overseer 
of the village, to undertake the office. He agreed, 
on condition that they would buildachurch. In 
a short time it was erected. 
to be himself their spiritual father and shepherd, 


At this instant the imperial taxgatherers 


But the pious 


The hostility of the villagers, con- 


They re- 


They entreated him 


as well as their overseer in civil matters, and by 
his labors for the space of three years he laid the 
foundation of the Christian church, where now 
the little tribe of Maronites, so distinguished for 
their pure and simple manners, amidst the general 
corruption of the East, dwell, but who, in recent 
times, have been very much disturbed by political 
revolutions and war with the Druses. 

In the war which the Roman Emperor, Theo- 
dosius II. carried on against the Persians, who 
were violent enemies of Christianity, seven thou- 
sand prisoners were dragged away by the Roman 
soldiers, and found themselves in a miserable 
plight. Acacius, bishop of Amida, a city in 
Mesopotamia, on the borders of the Roman 
empire, towards Persia, called his clergy together, 
and said to them, “The pious love of our Chris- 
tian brethren has presented the church with a 
number of gold and silver vessels. But our God 
does not need silver and gold. Let us rather 
make use of them for the aid of our unfortunate 
fellow-men.” The gold and silver were melted 
down to make coin, and the prisoners were not 
only set at liberty, but also sent back to their 
homes with money and provisions for the journey ; 
this work of love naturally made an impression in 
favor of Christianity on the Persians, who had 
been hostilely disposed toward the church. 

As in the apostolic age, those Christians who 
distinguished themselves from the corrupt heathen 
world by their services and strict life were ridi- 
culed by the heathen as gloomy enthusiasts ; 50 
now, those persons were ridiculed by light-minded 
nominal Christians, who were not satisfied to con- 
fess their Saviour with their lips, but felt impelled 


by the inspiration of faith to follow him in their 
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But those who were thus animated 
with the fire of holy zeal in the midst of a gene- 
ration of cold and lukewarm Christians, would 
have acted best to let their light shine in their 
midst, and to testify among them by word and 
conduct of the virtues of Him who had called 
them out of darkness into his marvellous light, in 
order to attract others to Him who dwelt and 
operated within them. But many, in the first 
flow of their awakening, fled into the deserts, in 
order to escape the prevalent corruption, since 
their ardor could not endure the indifference of 
other professed Christians to Divine things, and 
they were filled with disgust at the moral cor- 
ruption of a world glossed over with a semblance 
of Christianity ; others who could not deny the 
necessity of Christian communion and outward 
activity, united themselves with like minded per- 
sons, in a state of separation from other society, 
ina convent; others altogether renounced the 
church, and maintained that, on aceount of the 
wickedness tolerated in it, it had ceased to be a 
genuine church of Christ, for such an one must | 
necessarily be pure and holy, and they sought to | 
form for themselves a church bearing this mark. | 
But all these classes forgot that it is the calling 
of Christians not to flee outwardly from the world, | 
but as Vigilantius, the opponent of monkery, 
rightly observed, to combat it in dependence on 
Him who said to his disciples and equally to all 
believers, ‘‘ These things have I spoken unto you 
that in me ye might have peace ; in the world ye 
shall have tribulation, but be of good cheer I have 


take himself to the desert? Offences will follow 
him there. Must the far advanced Christian 
wholly separate himself in order to endure the 
presence of no man? If, therefore, because he 
is so far advanced, he will endure no man, the 
very fact of his not bearing with others, convicts 
him of the contrary, and proves that he is not an 
advanced Christian. Mark what the apostle says, 
‘« Forbearing one another in love, endeavoring to 
keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace.’’ 
‘ Forbearing one another,’ he says: Hast thou 
nothing in thyself which another must bear with? 
I should be surprised if it were so. But supposing 
it were so, thou are so much the stronger to bear 
with others if thou hast nothing in thee for others 
to bear with. Thou needst not to be borne, only 
do thou bear others. Thou sayest, ‘I cannot.’ 
Then hast thou that in thee which others must 
bear with; for it is said, ‘“ Forbearing one another 
in love.” Thou forsakest human things and 
keepest thyself aloof that none may see thee. To 
whom wilt thou be of use? Wouldst thou have 


| attained to that, had no one been of use to thee ? 


All extravagant requirements from others in 
the world generally arise from this, that man is 
a stranger to himself, that he does not.know how 
much he has to deplore on his own account and 
to amend in himself. 





CONFIRMATION OF HEBREW SCRIPTURE. 


We find, in one of our foreign journals, a letter 
| written by M. Victor Place, the French consul 





overcome the world ;” and who prayed for them 
to his Father, “I pray not that thou shouldst 
take them out of the world, but that thou shouldst 
keep them from the evil.” They forget that the 
Christian, so long as he is in the world, has to 
combat with the world, whether it be the world 
pressing on him from without, or the world in his 
own bosom, a far more dangerous enemy, and but 
for which all the power of evil pressing upon him 
from without could not injure him. 

They do not consider that he alone finds true 
purity and holiness, who, forgetting and denying 
himself, seeks them in his Lord, who will appro- 
priate to him His own holiness ; that every where, 
in every individual believer, as well as in every 
collective body, great or small, the tares grow up 
with the corn; that it is the Christian calling to 
take all possible care of the good fruit and to pre- 
serve it pure ; to guard against the spread of the 
tares, but that above all, he has to guard himself 
against a self-willed, intolerant zeal, which, before 
all things are ripe for harvest, would separate the 
tares from the wheat. Against such a tendency 
as last mentioned, Gregory of Nanziansen says, 
“Thou mayst pull up at the same time with the 
tares, the concealed wheat, and wheat perhaps 
more valuable than thyself.” And Augustin 
says very admirably against the same tendencies, 
“ Whither should the Christian withdraw in order 
not to sigh among false brethren? Must he be- 


|at Mosul, giving an account of a three-days fast 
observed by the inhabitants of that Moslem city, 
in commemoration of the penitence imposed 
on the people of Nineveh by Jonah. He says 
that the fast has been kept from time immemorial 
lin that country, and kept not only by the few 
| Christians there, but by the whole Moslem popu- 
lation. Mosul itself is within sight of the ruins 
of Nineveh, and, close by is a tomb traditionally 
assigned to Jonah. It is a striking confirmation 
of the ancient Hebrew writings, thus to find a 
fast, in commemoration of an important event 
| recorded in them, still observed almost on the 
very spot where it first began. Nineveh has 
been desolate for centuries; the surrounding 
plains have become a desert; the Hebrew people 
| Sommneives have been scattered over the earth 
for eighteen hundred years :—yet still the three- 
days’ penance, enforced on the population of that 
corrupt capital of the ancient world is kept by 
the few miserable descendants of the old Assy- 
rians, and by the strangers who have intermarried 
with them, whether Nestorian or Moslem in their 
faith. 

M. Victor Place mentions, in the same letter, 
other facts confirmatory of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. He says that there exists, to this day, in 
the river Tigris, a fish, armed with terrible teeth, 
and enormous in its size, the very counterpart to 
the fish mentioned in the book of Tobias. What 
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becomes of the old infidel sneer that no one could 
find, in all Mesopotamia, a fish that could frighten 
aman? M. Victor Place himself has seen one 
of these fish weighing three hundred pounds. 
But this, he adds, was a small specimen. Who- 
ever has read Layard’s volumes, however, needs 
not to be reminded that Mesopotamia is still full 
of things recalling the scenes and customs de- 
scribed in the Old Testament. The cucumber- 
gardens overhang the river exactly as in the days 
of Isaiah. The boats, formed of skins, of which 
the Bible speaks, navigate, to this hour, the 
waters of the Tigris. But, more than all, the 
sculptures on the disinterred palaces, and the 
cuneiform writing, so far as it has been deciphered, 
recall the chariots of war, the bearded kings, the 
royal insignia, the manners, the dress, nay! even 
the names of the monarchs mentioned in the 
Hebrew Scriptures. 
ages far less remote, is confirmed in this respect, 
by antiquarian discovery, more completely than 


the Bible. — Evening Bulletin. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 17, 1853. 


The report of the managers of the schools for 
colored adults, which appears in this week’s Re- 
view, is published at the request of one of the 
association, though apparently quite out of season. 
It is, however, to be considered, that the schools 
are kept open during the winter season only, and 
as the time for commencing the operations of the 
ensuing winter, is now nearly at hand, it may be 
proper to remind our friends that a little pecuni- 
ary aid will be necessary to enable the managers 
of this charity to perform the duties entrusted to 
their charge. 

Anthony Benezet is believed to have been the 
first to establish a school in this city for the in- 
struction of the colored race ; and from his time 
to ours, a seminary has, with some intermissions, 
The 


advantages which this school has afforded to many 


been maintained for their improvement. 


of that neglected class are not easily appreciated. 
It is a well-known part of the policy of the slave- 
holding states, not only to prohibit the instruction 
of slaves, in the common rudiments of literature, 
but to discourage the education of the free colored 
people. 
persons who have emigrated from the south, and 
particularly for such as have purchased their 
freedom, to be ignorant of letters, and conse- 
quently liable to all the impositions to which such 
ignorance must expose them. To every man it 


Hence it is not uncommon for colored 


No profane history, even of | 





is highly advantageous to be able to keep his 
own accounts in a’ regular and intelligible man- 


ner, and instances are not wanting among the | 
pupils of this seminary, of serious losses being | 


averted by the knowledge of writing acquired 
under its auspices. To those of a serious turn, 
the capacity of reading the Scriptures, and other 
pious works, must be highly interesting and con- 
solatory. If we could diffuse among the poorer 
classes in general, and particularly among the 
colored race, a familiar acquaintance with letters, 
and a taste for the acquisition of knowledge, an 
important measure would be put into operation 
for breaking up the habit, so lamentably preva- 
lent with the uneducated, of spending their 
leisure hours in idleness or in employments more 
corrupting than idleness. It may, therefore, be 
hoped, that Friends and others will freely con- 
tribute the necessary funds for giving efficiency 
to this offshoot of Benezet’s philanthropy. This 
will be to fulfil the spirit of the admonition, cast 
thy seed on moist places, with the assurance that 
it will be found at a future day. 








Outo YEARLY Meetinc.—Though the time 
of opening that meeting was the 5th of the cur- 
rent month, but little information respecting it 
had come to hand when this paper was prepared 
for the press. We learn, however, that the meet- 
ing was opened in the usual manner, on Second- 
day morning the 5th, but was soon informed that 
an individual who was not in membership was 
present. It appears that the person alluded to 
was one holding a prominent position among the 
seceders who have been disowned by Friends in 


New England, but who still claim their rights of 


membership. In consequence of this intrusion, 
no business was transacted during that day, ex- 
cept giving direction, in the minute of adjourn- 
ment, for the representatives to stop at the rise 
of the meeting, to deliberate on the choice of a 
clerk. 

On Third-day, the same individual being pre- 
sent, no business was transacted except the re- 
appointment of Benjamin Hoyle as clerk, and 
Wm. 8. Bates as assistant. In this singular 
situation the meeting continued until Fifth-day 
evening ; to which time only, our latest informa- 
tion extends. 


In the women’s meeting the usual procedure 
was suspended from a similar cause. 
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Diep, — On the 13th ult., in the 75th year of her 
age, ANN MiFrF Lin, a valued member and elder of 
the Southern District Monthly Meeting in this city. 

Very early in life she was deprived by death of 
both her parents, and exposed to many of the 
temptations incident to gay life. In this unpro- 
tected situation, she was mercifully cared for and 
watched over by the Father of the fatherless; and, 
yielding to the tendering visitations of his love, 
was strengthed to turn her back upon the plea- 
sures and fashions of a vain world, and taking 
upon her the yoke and cross of Christ, to deny 
herself and follow Him in the way of his leading. 
As she grew in years she increased in religious 
stability and watchfulness, and became a useful 
and exemplary member of Society, to the services 
of which she devoted much of her time. 

She possessed excellent natural abilities, a cul- 
tivated literary taste, a purity and refinement of 
mind seldom surpassed, and a gentle and amiable 
disposition. These being regulated and sanctified 





by Divine grace, and adorned by a meek and ; 


humble spirit, rendered her society peculiarly in- 
teresting, while her conversation, though cheerful 
and sometimes vivacious, was marked by a scrupu- 
lous avoidance of even the appearance of evil, 
and of whatever would lessen the reputation of 
another. Maintaining, to the close of life, a cir- 
cumspect and consistent walk, she gently and 
calmly descended to the borders of the grave, 
realizing in a remarkable degree the humble hope, 
which she expressed to a friend sometime before 
her decease, that when the present scene closed 
to her, it would be in a peaceful calm. 

——, At his residence, near Richmond, Ind., on 
the 11th of the 5th month, 1853, Samve. M. Wa.- 
Lis, after a short illness, aged about 38 years. A 
member of White Water Monthly Meeting. 

—, Of the measles, 16th of 4th month last, at 
his residence in Green County, Ohio, WiLt1aM 
MENDENHALL, an esteemed member of Cesar’s 
Creek Monthly Meeting, in the 54th year of his 
age. He left a large family and numerous friends 
to mourn his loss. 


——, At his residence, near Burlington, Warren 
County, Ohio, on the 6th of 6th month, Joun Spray, 
a member and elder of Cesar’s Creek Monthly 
Meeting, in the 63d year of his age. 


THE FORTUNES OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


On the southern shore of an inlet of the Pacific, 
the Spaniards, some time in the latter part of the 
last century, erected a Presidio or fort, consisting 
of a square court enclosed with mud-walls pierced 
for musketry. Within these walls were some 
small dwellings for the soldier settlers, while the 
centre of the area was kept clear for their exer- 
cise. This fort, which fell long ago into ruins, 
was destined to play rather an important part in 
the world’s history. In the year 1776, two wan- 
dering missionaries, natives of Spain, but last 
from Mexico, landed in the bay; and under the 
protection of the military station, they founded 
a Mission at some little distance, and set to the 
work of civilising and Christianising the native 
tribes around them. The names of these indi- 


viduals were Francisco Palou and Benito Cane- 


| 
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bon; the mission was called Dolores, in com- 
memoration of the sufferings of the Virgin; and 
it became the parent of many others in the same 
country. 

The good fathers appear to have settled quietly 
down, and to have found little difficulty in their 
labor of love. They erected a church, with dwel- 
lings around it for themselves and attendants, 
and the natives built their huts in squares at a 
little distance. Not far off, a secular settlement 
was likewise attempted, but proceeded the length 
of only a few houses. It was called Yerba Buena, 
after an herb of that name found on the hills, 
and esteemed for its medicinal qualities, as well 
as used by way of a substitute for tea. The first 
settlers there were from Mexico, excepting a 
Russian, who, being left behind by a Russian 
ship, cast in his lot with theirs. But the town 
is not worth talking about yet-—the Mission drew 
every kind of prosperity to itself. Soon after 
its organisation, says an authority, it flourished 
rapidly, realising all the hopes of its founders. 
The Indians placed the most devout confidence 
in the Padres, embracing readily the new religion, 
and acquiring with it many of the arts of civili- 
They continued to live apart in small 


| communities, employing themselves in tilling the 


earth and other labors under the direction of the 
missionaries; and for their work, of eight hours 
in the day, they received from them food, trinkets 
—and rum. ‘At various times, parties of In- 
dians were provided with the proper means, and 
dismissed by the missionaries, that they might 
pursue an independent life. But we are told the 
attempt invariably failed, and that the natives 
sooner or later returned to seek the protection 
and guardianship of the Padres, after wasting 
their cattle and other stock. Some idea may be 
formed of the extent of those operations, from 
the fact, that there belonged to this mission, at 
one period, 20,000 head of cattle, 3000 horses, 
and 30,000 sheep. In 1810, the number of 
Christian baptisms had reached 3896; and in 
1831, the period of greatest prosperity, the whole 
number had amounted to 6883. From this date, 
a declension took place, which was greatly accele- 
rated by the Mexican Revolution, in 1836, when 
the cattle and property-were destroyed, and the 
Indians driven off by political disturbances. From 
1831 to 1849, the number of baptisms was only 
468. Of the entire list, it is computed that 
nine-tenths were Indians, and the remainder 
Californians, or immigrants, and their descend- 
ants, principally from Mexico. 

In 18389, the secular town, if that can be called 
a town which contained only a few scattered 
houses, was planned and laid out by Captain John 
Vioget ; and in half a-dozen years it contained 150 
inhabitants. About this time, when the war 
between America and Mexico had commenced, 
there began to flock to it some American adven- 
turers, and in two years the population was in- 
creased by several hundreds, At the beginning 




































































































































of 1847, this slowly-moving town, whose ambi- 
tion was confined to agricultural pursuits, changed 
its name. Instead of Yerba Buena, it was now 
San Francisco; and although its houses were but 
huts of one or two rooms, built chiefly of adobes, 
it was ordained that no hogs should be allowed 


to run at large, and no firearms be discharged | 


within the distance of a mile, under the pain of 


a fine of five dollars, and twenty dollars for the | 


offences respectively. In this memorable year, 
the last of rural labor, and slow but steady pro- 
gress, six members of council were elected by 
200 votes, a semi-monthly mail was established 
to some southern points, and a small steam-boat 
made a successful expedition round Wood Island. 

In 1848, the province was formally ceded by 
Mexico to the United States; and almost simul- 
taneously a feverish feeling, connected with me- 
tallic riches, broke out in the small community. 
Quicksilver-mines were dreamed of; copper was 
said to be discovered somewhere; saltpetre, sul- 
phur, limestone, coal—all, in turn, had their 
seers and prophets; silver, at length, became the 
rage—the whole country was believed to be un- 
derlaid with the precious ore. Gold was then 
hinted at—talked of—trumpeted; but wise men 
laughed at the splendid illusion. Louder and 
louder grew the buzz, till the laugh was drowned 
in the noise ; and then, almost on a sudden, there 
was no sound heard in San Francisco. Stores 
closed, and empty houses everywhere met the 
eye. The population had almost wholly ebbed 
away; and of the numerous placards of American 
industry, the only one prominent in the town 
was this: ‘Highest price paid here for Califor- 
nian gold.’ ‘The temporary suspension of trade 
and business was soon followed by the most ex- 
traordinary activity. Adventurers from all na- 
tions, and merchandise of all kinds, began to 
pour into the town, on their way to the mining 
region. Buildings that had been vacated, were 
filled with newly-arrived gold-seekers, hurrying 
to the mines. Storehouses were in demand for 
mercantile purposes; and labor, which had been 
but one or two dollars a day prior to the discovery 
of gold, was not to be had at any price. Car- 
penters often refused fifteen and twenty dollars 
a day. Schools and churches were forgotten; 
and if public meetings were held, the object was 
to fix the value of gold-dust, or to make plans 
for testing it. In August, immigrants began to 
arrive at the rate of 500 a month. In the mid- 
dle of September, the harbor was described as 
crowded with shipping, the wharves lined with 
goods and merchandise, and the streets filled with 
a busy throng. Fifty persons, it was computed, 
spent the night without the cover of a roof.’ 

In September of that year, a grand event oc- 
curred in the history of San Francisco. This 
was the arrival in the port of the first square- 
rigged vessel; and no sooner was it known that 
she was actually discharging her cargo, than 
goods of all kinds fell prodigiously in price, and 
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town-lands rose from 50 to 100 per cent. A lot 
bordering on the water, which had been offered 
for 5,000 dollars, and refused by everybody, sold 
the next day for 10,000 dollars. In the same 
month, the first brick-building was erected. All 
sorts of ambitious projects were talked of; a tem- 
perance society—a lyceum—an hospital—a thea- 
tre. A chaplain to the ‘city’ was installed—a 
city which now polled the not very extravagant 
number of 347 votes at an election of councilmen. 
Before the year closed, the mining adventurers, 
who had returned home for the winter, found 
that some very remarkable changes had taken 
place. Lots of land they had left selling for 
2000 dollars, had risen to 15,000 dollars; and 


| houses they could have rented for 20 dollars a 
| month, were now charged at 100 dollars. 


In February, 1849, the arrival of the first 
steam-ship in the mail-service set the citizens 
wild with rapture and exultation; but in a few 
months, the harbor was crowded with vessels of 
all kinds, and immigrants landed in thousands. 
Then came the launch of a little iron steam-boat, 
and her experimental trip to the Sacramento. 
On this occasion, she brought back a number of 
salmon from the golden river, some of which sold 
for forty-five dollars apiece. This vessel was soon 
followed, on the same route, by other steamers, 
and the expeditions of the miners were shortened 
from seven days to seventeen hours. 

Great fortunes are sometimes made in a manner 
not very cleanly; and even so it happened with 
this city, which was called suddenly forth by the 
magic of gold, from the foundation of mud. In 
the following winter, which chanced to be as wet 


| as our last winter in England, all San Francisco 


was a quagmire. To remove the mud was im- 
possible; but the inhabitants tried to make it of 
a thick enough consistence to admit of passage, 
by laying down upon the streets a layer of brush- 
wood and rubbish. But layer after layer disap- 
peared in the unfathomable abyss, and with it, 
now and then, an unfortunate mule. When men 
were adventurous enough to attempt crossing, 
they sometimes owed their lives to their neigh- 
bors. Tradition tells of one person who actually 
disappeared under these circumstances. The in- 
tersection of Clay and Montgomery Streets being 
a principal thoroughfare, was the scene of many 
interesting and exciting incidents. To cross on 
foot became completely impossible, until a sub- 
merged footway was constructed with bags of 
beans, damaged rice, bundles of tobacco, and a 
general assortment of spare merchandise. Over 
this invisible bridge, experienced navigators might 
succeed in making their way; but wo to the un- 
skilled wayfarer who, in attempting the path, 
deviated from the subaqueous line of march! In 
the dearth of business and amusements, many 
citizens found agreeable employment in watching 
the progress of their fellow-men through the 
difficulties of travel, and rendering assistance in 
desperate cases. New comers often landed from 
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shipboard rigged in their Sunday's best, and with | 
boots brightly polished, intending to strike the 

natives with surprise by such tokens of high civili- 

sation; but searcely had they touched terra firma, 

when they made the discovery, that terra firma 

was not there; and they were glad to get back 

to the ship, with the loss not only of Day & Mar- | 
tin’s polish, but of the boots themselves, which 

they were constrained to leave deep buried in the 

streets of San Francisco! 

Another curious trait of the Golden City. ‘In 
those days,’ says our authority—the mushroom 
citizen is talking of 1849 !—‘before the recent 
improvements in the delivery of letters, the post- 
office exhibited the most curious scenes on the 
arrival of the mails from the Atlantic states. 
People crowded by hundreds into the long lines, 
to march to the windows in quest of letters from 
home. Desperate efforts were made to secure a 
place near the window, in anticipation of the 
opening of the office. Men rose from their beds 
in the middle of the night for this purpose. It 
was a common practice to provide a chair, and 
hitch up, step by step, as the procession slowly 
advanced, whiling away the time with cigars and 
other appliances. Persons were exposed for 
hours to the most drenching rains, which they 
bore with heroic fortitude, rather than relinquish 
their post. Men of speculative views, who ex- 
pected no letters, secured advanced places, and 
then sold them, sometimes for as much as eight 
or ten dollars. 

In those days, too, the dress of the city was 
picturesque in its infinite variety—comprehend- 
ing jackets, bangups, Spanish wrappers, serapes, 
blankets, bear-skins; boots with red or green tops, 
horsemen’s boots, miner’s boots, fishermen’s boots ; 
and a splendid choice of hats, of which the most 
popular was the California slouch—convertible at 
will into a pillow, a basin, a handkerchief, or a bas- 
ket. When female immigrants, however, began to 
flock into the city, the picturesque declined, and 
the gold-seekers sent off in a hurry to Broadway 
for models of costume. Two theatres sprang up, 
with crowds of drinking and gambling houses; 
and the citizens, being now in the broad path of 
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which two more were added in the following year. 
There were likewise seven churches in the city. 
The harbor was crowded with large vessels from 
all the great ports in the world; but once there, 
return was impossible. The crews deserted in a 
body, and rushed to the mines; many of the 
ships were dragged upon the beach at high-water, 
and converted into storehouses: one of them be- 
came a large hotel. Another singular feature of 
the city was formed by the Chinese immigrants. 
At a grand funeral procession, commemorative of 
the death of the American president, Taylor, a 
body of those curious-looking citizens attended 
in their national costume, and ever since they 
have exhibited great interest in all public de- 
monstrations, parading with banners and music. 
One of the most remarkable of these occasions, 
was the celebration of the admission of California 
into the American Union in 1850. 

In 1851, the streets were paved with wood in 
such a way as to defy the mud, and they were 
begun to be brilliantly lighted, when one of the 
usual conflagrations occurred, which ate out the 
heart of the city, the centre of business, leaving 
only straggling outskirts. But this proved a 
benefit rather than a misfortune, for it roused in 
earnest the extraordinary energies of the people; 
and the burned district was speedily covered with 
houses, pretty nearly fire-proof. For this reason, 
the fire of last November was comparatively a 
mere trifle: the damage was only 100,000 dollars, 
while that of the former couflagration was com- 
puted by millions. The following is a picture of 
the city as it now stands :— 

‘The city of San Francisco stands on a narrow 
neck of land between the bay and the ocean, 
fronting eastward on the bay, and having the 
ocean five miles on the west. The bay extends 
southward some fifty miles, parallel with the sea, 
from which it is separated by a narrow strip of 
land, varying from five to twenty miles in width. 
The city is on the extreme point of this promon- 
tory. Its site is handsome and commanding, 
being on an inclined plane, half a mile in extent, 
from the water’s edge to the hills in the rear. 
Two points of land—Clark’s Point on the north, 


city civilisation, amused themselves with concerts, | and Rincon Point on the south, one mile apart— 


balls, dinner-parties, and military suppers. By | 
this time, San Francisco had extended into the | 


project into the bay, forming a crescent between 
them, which is the water-front of the city, and 


country, and absorbed into itself the Mission of | which has already been filled in and covered with 


the reverend Padres. 
In 1849, occurred the first of eight or nine 


buildings to the extent of half a mile. Those 
points, and the lofty hills north and west, upon 


conflagrations, which have, from time to time, up which the city is rapidly climbing, afford a most 
to last year, reduced a considerable portion of the | extensive and picturesque view of the surround- 
city to ashes. About the same time, the first) ing country. There are scarcely to be found 
step was taken to extinguish the Golden City with | more charming and diversified prospects than are 
a debt, which speedily amounted to a million and | presented from these heights. Taking your stand 
a half of dollars. In January, 1850, three females | on Telegraph Hill, to the north of the city, and 
— from Sydney; and ae pee E pay | aa eee you — —— bay, oe 
= eee they ee pu ic os ~~ ae | miles in ss * , ae e Nore 7 ips rom = 
re r A Sn cil om Ip. . ey fete ae | eee cs tee - _the ae —— 
een dollars each. in this year, there were six | Vontra Costa beyond, with its new city of Uak- 
daily newspapers published in San Francisco, to' land, behind which rise hill on hill, to the Red- 
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wood forests on the summits. 
these, is the conical peak of Mount Diabolo, at a 


Towering over 


distance of thirty-five miles. To the north, is 
the entrance from the ocean, almost beneath your 
feet ; and Saucelito, six miles distant, at the foot 
of the opposite hills. The northern arm of the 
bay also stretches away till lost in the distance, 
studded with smoking steamers on their way to 
the numerous points on the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin rivers. Turning to the south, you look 
down the busy city, whose tumultuous din rings 
steadily in your ear—the Mission Dolores, in a 
charming little valley beyond, backed by graceful 
hills—the southern arm of the bay lost in the 
horizon—and the dim and distant coast-range of 
mountains running parallel on the east. Facing 
the west, you look upon the narrow strait through 
which the restless ocean ebbs and flows, and into 
which the sea-breeze sweeps daily with its chil- 
ling but purifying mists—the Golden Gate—the 
Presidio—the Fort—the great ocean beyond.’ 

Finally, the extracts we have given throughout 
this article are from the preface to a Directory 
published in January last—a directory of 9000 
names and addresses for this city, which, half-a- 
dozen years ago, consisted of a few straggling 
huts; and which now, as we learn from the cen- 
sus of last year—received since writing the above 
—contains a population of 34,876 souls. Of this 
number, only 5154 are females. The foreign 
residents amount to 16,144 males, and 2710 
females; the remainder, with the exception of a 
hundred negroes and mulattoes, being citizens of 
the United States. Verily, there are few episodes 
in the history of the world more remarkable than 
the fortunes of San Francisco.*— Chambers’s 
Journal. 





REPORT ON ADULT COLORED SCHOOLS. 


To the Association of Friends for the free In- 
struction of Adult Colored Persons, the Mana- 
gers report : 

That the schools for men and women were 
opened in the building on Raspberry street, 
on the 4th of 10th month last, and continued 
until the 25th of Second month, when they were 
closed for the season. 

On the evening the schools were opened, 32 
men and 36 women were admitted; the whole 
number entered during the season was 348 ; viz. 
131 men and 217 women. 

The average attendance for the term of five 
months, was 50 men and nearly 52 women, con- 
trasting favorably with that of former years. 

The course of instruction has been, as heretofore, 
generally rudimental, endeavors being made to 
ground the pupils thoroughly in the rudiments 








* The population of the whole state is 264,435. 
The capital invested in mining operations is 13,897,447 
dollars, of which gold-mining has about one-third. 
The capital employed for all other purposes is 
41,061,933 dollars. 
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of education, rather than to press them forward 
beyond their ability to understand and acquire 
to advantage. 

Copies of the Moral Almanac were freely dis- 
tributed in both schools, and several dozens of 
the New Testament were kindly furnished by the 
Bible Association of Friends, at alow rate, which 
were sold to scholars at the same price. 

The order of both schools has been well sus- 
tained, and the improvement of the pupils 
creditable. Numerous individuals visited the 
schools during the past winter ; the interest thus 
manifested conjointly with that of the members 
and managers, acts, we believe, as a stimulus to 
the scholars. 

At the close of the schools much heartfelt 
thankfulness was expressed by the scholars for the 
benefit they had received; and they were en- 
couraged to be diligent in improving what they 
had already acquired. One of them stated that 
he had saved a considerable amount of money 
by being able to keep his own accounts; another 
was thankful he could read the scriptures; and 
another that he could do his own writing. Many 
of them spoke of the schools in a manner grati- 
fying to the managers present. 

In conclusion, the managers are induced to 
believe that the liberality of individuals contribut- 
ing to the funds of the association, and their own 
services are profitably expended in this praise- 
worthy, though humble institution. 

Signed by direction and on behalf of the Board 
of Managers. Francis Bacon, Clerk. 

Philadelphia, 3d mo., 1st, 1853. 

Officers of the Association. 
Secetary.—Charles J. Alien. 
Treasurer.—John ©. Allen. 
Managers.—Nath. H. Brown, William H. 

Burr, William L. Edwards, Francis Bacon, An- 
thony M. Kimber, Edward Sharpless, Samuel 
Woolman, Samuel Allen, Wm. L. Baily. 





THE MAUVAISES TERRES OF NEBRASKA. 


BY JOHN Ge WHITTIER. 

The traveller who enters the Territory of Ne- 
braska from the Great Bend of the Missouri, and 
takes the direction of Fort Laramie along the val- 
ley of the White River, finds himself passing 
over a fine high prairie country, luxuriant with 
unshorn grasses, and gay with uncultured flowers. 
Suddenly, from one of the terraced elevations 
which slowly and gradually uplift the prairie to 
the spurs of the Rocky Mountains, the calm mo- 
notony of the landscape is broken by an abrupt 
depression of from one to three hundred feet 
below the level of the surrounding country. Be- 
fore him stretches a vast valley, the width of 
which is estimated at thirty miles, and which 
reaches westerly to the foot of the Black Hills, a 
distance of nearly ninety miles. He looks out 
upon a dreary waste, scantily clothed with grass, 
and rough and ridgy with tall, irregular, prisma- 
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tic and columnar masses of rock, rising splintered 
and abraded, into every conceivable form, to the 
height of from one to two hundred feet. 

It is as if, by some great convulsion of Nature, 
this vast and dismal tract had suddenly sunk from 
the great prairie level, leaving its bony articula- 
tions of rock standing thickly over it, like the 
ribs of some gigantic skeleton, from which the 
flesh had fallen. 

Seen in the distance, those rocky piles, so tall, 
so vast, so multitudinous, intersected by labyrin- 
thine passages, their turreted walls, truncated 
yyramids, and sharp, clustering spires, rising into 
light from the black masses of their shadows, 
assume the appearance of artificial structures—a 
wild night-mare dream of Cyclopean architecture 
—flanking buttress and lofty arch, shaft, colon- 
nade, and spire—the Petrea of the Western wil- 
derness—a silent city of the dead—stretching out 
to the horizon’s line on the right hand and on 
the left, and westwardly in endless succession of 
towers and mural escarpments, to the grim back- 
ground of the Black Mountains. 

“So thickly,” says the geological surveyor of 
this wonderful tract, in his report to Congress, 
“are these natural towers studded over this ex- 
traordinary region, that the traveller threads his 
way through deep, intricate passages, not unlike 
some quaint old town of the European con- 
tinent. 

“One might almost imagine oneself approach- 
ing some magnificent city of the dead, where the 
labor and genius of forgotten nations had left 
behind them a multitude of monuments of their 
art and skill. 

“On descending from the heights, however, and 
proceeding to thread this vast labyrinth and in- 
spect in detail its deep, intricate recesses, the 
realities of the scene soon dissipate the illusions 
of distance. The castellated forms which fancy 
had conjured up vanish, and around one, on 
every side, is bleak and barren desolation.” 

The whole region is, in fact, one of savage and 
irremediable desolation. The curse of sterility 
broods over it—treeless and pathless—a maze of 
innumerable defiles, choked with debris, and over- 
hung with ash-colored walls of rock. 

For the geologist, however, this melancholy 
tract has no lack of interest. It is rich in fossil 
remains of animal races long extinct, and here- 
tofore unknown. Grim secrets of an early world, 
unshapely and monstrous forms of rudimental 
life, present themselves in some localities, at every 
turn. The enormous Palocotherium, which form- 
ed a connecting link between the tapir and the 
rhinoceros, the horse and the hog—one specimen 
of which measured five feet along the range of 
its teeth—the Archiotherium, uniting in itself 
the characters of the pachyderous, plantigrades, 
and the digitigrades, foreshadowing in its singular 
combination the hog, the bear and the cat—the 
small rhinoceros Nebrascensis, bearing a marked 
resemblance to the living babyrousa and pecarry, 
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together with many other remarkable and novel 
varieties of animal life, roamed over these lands 
at a period so remote that the mind staggers 
under the effort of computation. Geology as- 
eribes the date of their existence to a time when, 
of all which now constitutes Europe and Asia, 

only a few scattered islands, slowly rising from a 
wide waste of ocean, were visible; when Mount 
Etna and the plateau of Sicily were still deep 
under the tertiary Mediterranean sea; when the 
Alps and the great sub Himmalayan range of 
Northern India were yet unformed; when, on 
this continent, the now inland mountain chains 
were the seaboard of the Atlantic, whose waves 
washed the great Mississippi valley, and beat 
against the bluffs of Vicksburg. These fossil 
deposits are exciting a great degree of interest in 
the scientifie world; and already, during the pre- 
sent season, three expeditions, one of them com- 
posed of European savans, have left St. Louis, 
to renew the investigation of these mysteries, and 
decipher their marvellous record of the history of 
our planet. 

The Mauvaises Terres, notwithstanding their 
great extent, occupy in reality but a small por- 
tion of the beautiful Territory of Nebraska. 
Close around their waste and desolation, 

‘« Spreading between the streams are wondrous beauti- 
ful prairies, 

Billowy bays of grass ever rolling in sunshine and 
shadow, 


Bright with luxuriant clusters of roses and purple 
amorphas. 


| Over them wander the buffalo herds, and the elk, and 


the roe-buck. 
Over them wander the wolves and the herds of rider- 
less horses, 


Fires that blast and blight, and winds that are weary 
of travel. 


And over all is the sky, the clear crystalline heaven, 
Like the protecting hand of God inverted above them.” 


The promise which this country holds out to 
the emigrant is, it must be owned, greatly abated 
by the proceedings of the late session of Congress 
on the bill for its organization as a Territory of 
the United States. That bill was rejected in the 
Senate, after a brief debate, disclosing the set- 
tled hostility of the Southern members to any 
increase of free territory. The delegate of the 
Nebraska settlers was told by one of these gen- 
tlemen, that he had “ rather see the whole terri- 
tory sunk than organized as free soil.” There is 
reason to believe that the territorial organization 
has been delayed for the purpose of enabling 
slaveholders, with their slaves, to obtain a foot- 
hold in Nebraska. That the Government would 
countenance such a design to the extent of its 
power there is little doubt; and thus, what na- 
tural causes have done to a portion of the terri- 
tory, may be inflicted upon the whole by the 
folly and wickedness of men. The tide of free 
emigration is now rapidly rolling across Iowa, and 
filling up the great bends of the Missouri. It 
remains to be seen whether that emigration shall 
pause on the confines of Nebraska, and, recoiling 
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from its green luxuriance, as the traveller now 
does from the gloomy desert which ‘it encircles, 
turn away to the free homes of Oregon and Mi- 
nesota. The restriction of the old Missouri 
Compromise finds little respect in the eyes of 
Southern propagandists and Northern dema- 
gogues, and nothing but a revival of Anti-Slave- 
ry feeling on the part of the free States, seems 
likely to prevent the spread of Slavery north of 
the line of 36 deg. 30 min. It remains to be 
seen whether the Bad Lands are not significant 
of the future condition of a whole Territory, 
blighted and blasted by that “cleaving curse,” 
which already burns deep into the soil of one- 
half the Union, stolen away from its sisterhood 
of Freedom, and added to the MAUVAISES 
Terres or Suavery.—Nat. Era. 


PARDSHAW CRAGG. 


A run of fine summer weather some few years 
ago tempted me to take up my quarters for a 
couple of weeks at the secluded inn on the 
margin of Crummock Lake, well known to all 
Cumberland tourists as the comfortable and 
homely, but withal romantic and delightfully- 
situated Seale Hill. It belongs, I was told, to a 
wealthy manufacturing family in Leeds, who 
have invested some of the profits of their spindles 
in several of the finest estates that adorn the lake 
district. 

One day, nearly the last of my sojourn at 
Scale Hill, I rambled past the rugged banks of 
Lowesw ater, and along the wild road so frightfully 
steep at the outset which leads over the moor to 
the valleys beyond. On the way, I overtook a 
young pedestrian of affable manners, who seemed 
to possess much information of interest to me re- 
specting local history and associations. We 
compared notes upon the different places I had 
visited, and on my asking him at last if he thought 
1 had "exhausted the catalogue of “ Lions,” he 
answered with a smile, that ‘I “seemed to have 
sought out the natural wonders of the neighbor- 
hood with successful diligence, but that there 
were some places near us which he believed, in 
the eyes of one small sect of Christians at least, 
possessed associations of some charm and interest. 
The most notable was Pardshaw Cragg, the 
rocky eminence across the valley before us, where 
George Fox, the founder of Quakerism, is said to 
have preached in ‘demonstration of the spirit 
and in power,’ to immense open-air meetings, 
hundreds if not thousands of all grades in life 
having been converted to his tenets en masse.” 
He further added with courtesy, that, if I inclined 
to visit the spot, he was at my service as guide. 

To this offer I readily consented, and in walk- 
ing on proceeded to observe that whilst’ the name 
of George Fox was familiar to my mind as identified 
with the peculiar sect which he originated, and 
I had also seen him mentioned with respect, or 
something more than that, by Coleridge, Mackin- 
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tosh, Carlyle, and some other authors, I must 
plead great ignorance of his history, and was 
certainly never before aware that his labors had 
been so marvellously crowned. “Surely,” I 
added, “if it were so, how does it happen there 
is so little indication of it in the number of his 
followers at the present day ?” 

“That,” replied my new friend, “is a question 
I cannot undertake to settle, but probably the 
Quakers themselves would solve it by the conclu- 
sion that the seed fell upon stony ground, so that 
when the sun of this world arose, the promised 
increase was scorched and withered away, 
‘because it had no root.’ And from what has 
come to my knowledge on the subject, this argu- 
ment does not seem untenable, applying it, not 
to the generation of these first Quakers only, but 
to the race of inhabitants generally from Fox’s 
time to the present. The doctrines which we 
may suppose he enunciated from yonder Cragg 
were based upon the recognition of an inward 
Divine revelation, which he declared to be the 
interpreter of scripture, and the true spiritual 
guide and teacher witnessed in the hearts and 
consciences of men. The acceptance of these 
principles involved the downfall of priests (as a 


| profession) and all priestly assumptions and 


supremacy, and moreover, would have rendered 
irreconcileable many phases of civil thraldom, 
hatred of which was deeply intermingled with 
the religious feelings of that period. The prac- 
tices and manner of life which Fox and his 
coadjutors exhibited to the world as resulting 
from the application of their doctrines, were dis- 
tinguished by strict probity, purity, and self- 
denial. Now repugnant as such an example 
might be deemed to have been to popular tastes 
and passions, those who are acquainted with the 


| nature of the great struggle which then divided 


the nation, will see there was yet much that was 
in sympathy with the Puritan temper of the 
times. Taking all things into account, one need 
hardly wonder that in an age of remarkable religi- 
ous enthusiasm, the teaching, so harmonious in 
precept and practice, of these earnest apostles, 
came home with special conviction to a com- 
munity comparatively shut out from the world, 
and hitherto almost untainted by its corruptions ; 
who had not become ‘polite’ enough to scoff at 
virtue and make a merit of impiety. But as the 
dissipated habits and loose morality of sueceeding 
years gradually crept into their seclusion, and the 
descendants of the Quaker proselytes came to 
mingle more with the world, and to be enticed 
away to towns and cities, to exchange the substan- 
tial comforts and social purities of their native 
valley for the alluring gains of commerce and 
the evils attached to its pursuit, it is equally 
accountable how easily they suffered themselves 
to be estranged from the strict duties and disci- 
pline of their creed, particularly as the national 
priests, whose craft was in danger, were supported 
by the law in enforcing conformity and persecu- 
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ting dissent much in the style and spirit of the 
Inquisition.” li 

“ But,” [ said, “admitting the soundness of 
these reasons, are you quite sure that Fox’s con- | 
verts here were so numerous as you describe, or | 
is it not possible that the reality has been greatly | 
exaggerated in the transmission of the vague | 
traditions which are, I assume, your chief authori- | 
ty in the matter ?” 

“Tradition does confirm the statements I have 
made,” my friend replied, “but the facts are as 
indisputable as historical narrative can be. Fox 
himself, in his quaint autobiography, describes | 
his successful ministry hereabouts with genuine 
simplicity : how he disputed with priest Wilkin- 
son, exposing the rottenness’ of his creed, till the 
poor parson’s flock all forsook him, and how at 
last even Wilkinson also was ‘reached,’ and 
became a fellow-laborer with the new evangelist ; 
and the private journals of several of the same 
flock, which are still extant, and some of them in 
print, bear similar testimony. Even within the 
last century, it is known that the Sabbath assem- 
blies at the meeting-house before us often consist- 
ted of 400 people, (whilst now I question if'a 
tithe of that number belong to it,) and it is said 
that in some of the mountain districts nearly the 
whole population at once flocked to the new 
standard.” 

By this time we stood in front of the Cragg, 
which consists of low irregular terraces of lime- 
stone rock retreating one “above another to the 
number of four or five. Near to the eastern 
extremity of the lowest ridge one rock or cliff 
rises prominently from the rest, in shape so like 
a pulpit that you might suppose it had been 
artificially hollowed out behind to make standing 
room for a preacher. From this eminence my 
guide informed me George Fox had delivered 
some of his stirring sermons, and it appears that 
to this day it goes by the name of “ Preacher’s 
Clint.” A large amphitheatre immediately below 
affords standing room for an immense concourse 
of people, and is remarkably adapted, 
proved by experiment, for the conveyance of 
sound. Far more appropriately than the armed 
and sentried gatherings of the Covenanters do 
these meetings of Fox’s recall the early days of 
Christianity, when the persecuted church sought 
the sanctuary of desert places or remote “ upper 
rooms,” and when, in spite of all, in one “ day 
there were added unto them about three thous- 
and souls |’ 


Further over the Cragg, are the ruins of what 
is supposed to have been a meeting-house hastily 
reared for divine worship, by this at first house- 
less congregation, Afterwards a more commodi- 
ous building was erected on the western side of 
the Cragg, where the remnant of Fox's host of 
followers at present assemble. Attached to it is 
a school-house, originally intended for the educa- 
tion of children belonging to the meeting, but 
long since superseded by the boarding-school at 
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Ackworth, and other similar institutions belong- 
ing to the Society. There is also a large stable 
for the use of those members who live too remote 
Nor must I for- 
get to mention the library, which, with a praise- 
worthy concern for supplying sound reading for 
| the poorer members of the meeting, and at the 


| same time diffusing general information upon the 


history and principles of Friends, has been well 
stored with books of a moral and religious charac- 
ter open to the gratuitous perusal of the inhabit- 
Such an example cannot be too 
highly commended to the adoption of other com- 
munities. A neat grave-yard is situated on one 
side of the meeting-house, planted round with fir 
trees, and I observed that some of the graves, 
though without any “monumental stone,” on 
which the mourners are too apt to engrave above 
the dead,— 


‘*Not what theywere, but what they should have been,”” 


bore traces of sorrowing affection not less pure 
and simple in the shape of flowers planted on the 
turf. 

Such a scene was new to me, yet even with a 
churchman’s predilections, I could not but feel 
that here as surely as amid the precincts of 
a time-honored cathedral, one stood on “ holy 
ground.” No “spiritual lord” in lawn and mi- 
tre might have burlesqued the prerogative of 
God’s anointed by the ceremony of consecration ; 
but the place had been trodden by the footsteps 
of genius and associated with the triumphs of 
humble piety. “ Ah!” exclaimed my companion 
with fervor, ‘if hero-worship is ever legitimate, 
the Quakers may well accord it to George Fox. 
His character and labors, as your ignorance of 
them illustrates, have not been properly appreci- 
ated beyond the confines of his own sect. A few 
great minds, it is true, have discerned beneath 
the quaint Gothic costume, as well of his ideas 
as of his person, a combination of powers and fa- 
culties which, in the system of the modern tran- 
scendentalist, might almost entitle him to the 
rank of a “ representative man.” 


(To be continued.) 


SPEAK NO ILL. 


“ Nay, speak no ill! a kindly word 
Can never leave a sting behind: 
And, oh! to breathe each tale we’ve heard 
Is far beneath a noble mind. 
Full oft a better seed is sown 
By choosing tMis the kinder plan ; 
For if but little good be known, 
Still, let us speak the best we can. 


“Give me the hea that fain would hide— 
Would fain affoth fhult efface; 
How cen it pleasureghjfman pride 
To prove humanity but base ? 
No; let us reach a higher mood, 
A nobler estimate of man ; 
Be earnest in the search for good, 
And speak of all, the best we can. 
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Then speak no ill—but lenient be 
To others’ failings as your own; 
If you’re the first the fault to see, 
Be not the first to make it known : 
For life is but a passing day, 
No lip may tell how brief the span— 
Then, oh! the little time we stay, 
Let’s speak of all the best we can.” 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreicn InTeLLIcence.—By the arrival ‘of the 
Steamship Asia at New York, on the evening of 
the 8th inst., Liverpool dates to the 27th ult., have 
been received. 


Encitanp.—The Queen and royal party started, 
on the 27th ult., on their visit to Ireland. 


J. R. Ingersoll had delivered to the Queen his 
letters of recall, and James Buchanan had been 
presented by the Earl of Clarendon. 

Three hundred and seventy railway laborers had 
embarked at Southampton for Sydney, under con- 
tract to work for two years on the Sydney railroad, 
at five shillings sterling per day. They were ac- 
companied by their families. 


Sparn.—Accounts from Madrid of the 20th ult. 
states that the Minister of Public Works was ac- 
tively occupied with the railroad question. 


The Espana publishes letters from Manilla, dated 
June 12th, containing accounts of the operations 
of Col. Mariana Oscariz, in the sea of Jolo, against 
the pirates who infested its coasts. With the boats 
from his steamships, he killed 80 of the pirates, 
took 200 prisoners, and liberated 33 Christians 
from slavery. 


Roman States.—It has been already announced 
by telegraph from Rome, that some agents of Maz- 
zini were arrested there during the night of 8th 
mo. 14th. Letters state that these prisoners were 
the Advocate Petroni, of Bologna, an energetic 
leader of the liberal movement, Sig. Ruiz, ac- 
countant of Rome; Signorina Ruiz, his sister; 
Castellani, son of the well known jeweler on the 
Corso, Rome; Casciani, son of Major C., of the 
Palatine Guard ; together with others of less note, 
29 in all, including some emissaries from Genoa. 
The charge against the unfortunates is that they 
intended to take advantage of the 15th, when the 
French troops were celebrating the fete of St. Na- 

»oleon, to attempt a coup like that which recently 
Filed at Milan. 


Turkey.—lIntelligence from Constantinople of 
the 19th ult. had been r&ceived at Vienna. The 
Porte had accepted the Colléctive note, with a very 
trifling verbal qualification. : 


Rvs31a.—The Russian Government has ordered 
surveys to be made for telegraphic communication 
between Petersburg and the forts of the Black Sea. 


Morocco.—A letter from Ceuja of the 3d ult., 
states that two Moorish tries had risen in arms 
against the Emperor, in gofseguence of their dis- 
satisfaction with the t tne Poned on them, and 
particularly with the oblifation to deliver to the 
Sovereign all the skins of cattle killed within their 
districts. The Emperor had marched against them, 
but accounts differ as to the result, some accounts 
representing the Emperor to have gained a victory 
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over the rebels, and others stating that he was de- 
feated and obliged to retire. 


Mexico.—Late advices from Mexico represent 
that great dissatisfaction exists towards Santa Anna. 
Several States are reported to have pronounced 
against his recent exactions. 


Catirornia.—The steamship Star of the West, 
from San Juan, arrived at New York on the 9th, 
and the Illinois, from Aspinwall, on the 11th inst. 
The former brings San Francisco dates to the 10th, 
and the latter, to the 16th ult. 

The Ist inst. was celebrated by the citizens of 
New Grenada, in honor of the adoption of a new 
Constitution, which was to go into operation on 
that day, and by which, many important changes 
are made in the administration of public affairs. 

The health of the Isthmus is good. Much less 
rain fell during last month than is usual at that 
season. 

The State printing of California, for the past 
year, has amounted to upwards of $218,000. 

A spring of water, capable of furnishing fifty 
thousand gallons daily, has been discovered in the 
tunnel on Mountain Lake. 

A valuable copper mine has been discovered 
between Los Angelos and Santa Barbara. 

Gold dust, in large quantities, has been discovered 
within the city limits of Sacramento. 

The clipper ships Hornet and Flying Cloud, 
which left New York together on the 26th of the 
4th month, arrived at San Francisco on the same 
day, the Hornet beating the Flying Cloud only 45 
minutes. 

Advices from Salt Lake had been received at 
San Francisco. The crops were good. The Mor- 
mon Temple at Deseret was progressing slowly. 


Orecon.—The Pacific Railtoad Exploring party, 
under the command of Capt. McClellan, U.S. A., 
were at the base of Mt. St. Helen’s when last 
heard from. 

The first ox-teams arrived at Portland from across 
the Plains on the Ist ult. The party left St. Josephs, 


Mo., on the 20th of the 4th month. They report 
the grass good on the whole route, and the immi- 
grants in good health and spirits. 


Sanvwicu Istanps.—A card has been posted 
around the streets of Honolulu, got up by the resi- 
dent foreigners, requesting the King and Ministers 
to resign. 

An earthquake was felt at Honolulu, on the 17th 
of the 7th month. 

It is reported that eleven French men of war are 
on the coast, probably destined for these islands, 
and that, should any warlike demonstrations be 
made by them, the stars and stripes would be im- 
mediately run up on the islands. 


Domestic.—The yellow fever appears to be on 
the decrease at New Orleans. There were 110 
deaths by the fever during the twenty-four hours 
ending at 6 A. M., on the 2d inst. The fever is 
raging at Mobile. The number of deaths from this 
cause for the forty-eight hours ending at 6 P. M. 
on the 3d inst., was 62. The population of the 
city is said not to exceed twelve thousand. 

At the last session of the North Ohio Methodist 
Episcopal Conference, resolutions were passed 
strongly condemnatory of slavery, and asserting 
it to be the duty of the church to exclude from her 
communion “all slavehdlders who hold their 
fellow-men in bondage for the sake of gain.”’ 





